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ALBANIA. July 10.—The Government, according to the Moscow 
radio, refused the invitation to the conference in Paris. 

July 11.—Tirana radio reported that the invitation was refused 
because the Marshall plan would “establish an American economic 
domination of Europe endangering the independence and sovereignty 
of the European States’. 

july 13.—Tirana radio reported the Prime Minister as saying in 
Parliament that they had documentary proof that British and U.S. 
representatives in Albania had been acting as espionage agents and had 
prepared an armed revolution to overthrow the Government. 


ARGENTINA. July 7.—The Central Bank announced the removal of 
the restrictions on the entry of foreign capital, imposed in 1943 to 
prevent refugee capital from entering Argentina. The Government 
were understood to be inviting the entry of foreign capital, machinery, 
technicians, and immigrants. 

july 9.—The Central Bank suspended permits for the import of all 
textile lien 

july 14.—The Foreign Ministry published an exchange of Notes 
with the British Ambassador in which the Foreign Minister stated that 
Argentina did not recognize British authority in the Falkland Islands, 
which were Argentine territory. 


AUSTRALIA. July 18.—The Government agreed to take as immi- 
grants 12,000 displaced persons from Germany, including 5,000 from 
the British zone. 


AUSTRIA. July 8.—The Government decided to accept the invitation 


to Paris. 
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July 10.—The British representative on the Allied Control Council 
protested to the Soviet representative against Russia’s failure to release 
the supplies of oil she had promised as Western Austria’s quota. In no 
single month of 1946 or in 1947 had they delivered the full quota. The 
Soviet member promised to investigate. 

July 14.—The Soviet High Commission in Vienna protested to the 
Chancellor against the agreement with the U.S.A. for aid valued at £2; 
million, stating that “the assumption of unlimited control over the 
entire Austrian economy by one occupying Power constitutes a threat 
against Austria sovereignty”. 

July 16.—The Government, in a reply to the Commander of the Soviet 
forces in Austria on the Soviet protest against the U.S.-Austrian agree- 
ment (under which the country would receive nearly $100 million as a 
free gift), refuted the charges that the relief agreement in any way 
infringed Austrian sovereignty. 


BELGIUM. July 9.—Signature of trade agreement with France. (see 
France.) 


BULGARIA. July 9.—The Government decided to decline the 
invitation to Paris, on the ground that they did not want to have to 
revise their 2-year plan, and were unwilling to take part in a move which 
would “lead to the division of Europe into two hostile camps”’. 


BURMA. July 7.—U Tin Tut was appointed High Commissioner in 
the U.K. Announcement by Burma office in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 

July 19.—U. Aung San, deputy chairman of the Executive Council, 
U. Bah Win, the Member for Commerce and Supplies, ‘Thakin Mya, 
Finance Member, Abdul Bazak, Education Member, Mahn Ba Khaing, 
Industry and Labour, U. Ba Choe, Member for Information, and the 
Sawbwa of Mong Pawn, Member for the Frontier Areas, were shot dead 
in Rangoon by terrorists who forced their way into the Council Cham- 
ber. The Member for Rehabilitation was wounded. The assailants 
escaped. 

The Governor broadcast an appeal to the population to ‘‘remain calm 
and to continue to follow the wise course towards independence set by 
your leader”’. 

July 20.—The police raided the premises of the Myochit Party and 
arrested its leader, U. Saw, and some 20 members of the party; also 
Bo Yan Naing, a former officer in the Japanese-sponsored ‘defence 
army”, Bandoola U. Sein, leader of the Maha Bama Party, Thakin Ba 
Sein, leader of the Dobama Party, and Thakin Kyaw Sein, of the ‘‘Red 
Flag’”’ Communist Party. 

The Governor re-formed the Executive Council, under Thakin Nu, 
vice-President of the A.F.P.F.L., as Deputy-Chairman and Foreign 
Affairs Member; Bo Let Yar, Defence; U. Mya, Finance; U. Kyaw 
Nyein, Home; U. Mya, Commerce and Shipping; U. Win, Labour and 
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Industry; Thain Tin, Agriculture; ‘Thakin Lun Baw, Information; and 
Bo Po Kun Ga, Education. 


CHINA. July 11.—The Government again protested to Russia and to 
Outer Mongolia against the attack on Chinese positions in Sinkiang in 
June, when “Outer Mongolian forces continued to violate Chinese 
territory and attack Chinese troops. Military planes also repeatedly 
flew over Chinese territory for purposes of observation, bombing and 
strafing”. 

July 17.—It was reported that Government forces had re-captured 
Taian in Shantung. 

July 18.—The State Council approved the conscription of troops and 
labour for use against the ‘rebel forces”. The seats reserved for 
Communists in various representative bodies were abolished. 


CYPRUS. July 9.—The Governor, in a proclamation to the people, 
announced that institutions and organisations were to be invited to 
nominate members to form a Consultative Assembly, ‘‘to make recom- 
mendations to H.M. Government on the form of constitution to be 
established in order to secure the participation of the people in the 
direction of the internal affairs of the island, due regard being paid to 
the interests of minorities’. Among those invited to form the Assembly 
were the Mayors and the Muslim councillors of 6 towns, the Bar, the 
Medical Association, the Association of Industries, the schoolmasters, 
the press, the trade unions, the Chamber of Commerce, the Pan- 
Cyprian Farmers’ Association, and certain Turkish bodies. 


July 13.—The Archbishop issued a proclamation, read in all the 
Orthodox churches, rejecting the British offer, and declaring that 
instead of offering the Cypriots union with Greece, Britain offered tham 
“a knife with which to cut in pieces their own national rights, for the 
people are asked to endorse the perpetuation of their enslaveme nt”. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. July 7.—The Government accepted the 
invitation to the conference in Paris. 

July 8.—The Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and the Minister 
for Justice (deputising for the Foreign ‘Trade Minister, who was ill) 
left for Moscow to discuss a trade treaty. 

July 10.—It was announced in Prague that ‘the Government held an 
extraordinary meeting today at which Czechoslovak participation in the 
Paris conference was again discussed. It was ascertained that a number 
of countries, especially all Slav States and other countries of central and 
eastern Europe have not accepted the invitation. Consequently these 
countries, with which the Czechoslovak Republic maintains close 
economic and political relations based on treaty obligations, will not 
take part in the conference. In these circumstances Czeckoslovakia’s 
participation would be interpreted as an act directed against the friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union and our other allies. For this reason the 
Government decided unanimously not to take part in the conference’. 

July 12.—A 5-year trade agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. 
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providing for the receipt of some 200,000 tons of raw materials from 
Russia in the first year, in exchange for machines and other industrial 
products. The Prime Minister, announcing the agreement, said the 
negotiations again proved the “invaluable support of the Soviet Union 
for Czechoslovak security and independence... .” 


DENMARK. July 10.—The Government accepted the invitation to 
Paris. 


EGYPT. July 11.—The Government’s Note sent to the Security 
Council was published. It asked the Council to direct the total and 
immediate removal of all British troops from Egypt and the Sudan and 
the termination of the existing régime in the Sudan. It said that 
“British troops are maintained in Egyptian terrorities against the unani- 
mous will of the people... The presence of foreign troops within the 
territory of a member of U.N.O., in time of peace and without its free 
consent, constitutes an offence to its dignity, a hindrance to its normal 
development, as well as an infringement of the fundamental principle 
of sovereign equality, and is therefore contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the U.N. Charter and to the resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Genera! Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946”. 

It maintained that the occupation of Egypt in 1882 and, as a conse- 
quence, the occupation of the Sudan had enabled Britain since 1899 to 
force upon Egypt her partnership in the administration of the Sudan 
and subsequently to assume exclusive authority therein. Britain had 
adopted a policy designed to sever the Sudan from Egypt, discrediting 
Egypt and the Egyptians, creating discord between them and the 
Sudanese and dissension among the Sudanese themselves, and instigat- 
ing and encouraging artificial separatist movements. 

The occupation, and the pursuance of this policy, had given rise toa 
dispute between the Egyptian and British Governments, continuance 
of which was likely to endanger the maintenance of peace and security. 

In conformity with Article 33 of the Charter Egypt had attempted 
with good faith to reach a fair settlement of this dispute by direct 
negotiations, but “these long and arduous negotiations having failed to 
achieve their end” the British Government were striving to avail 
themselves of the 1936 Treaty, which could not bind Egypt any longer, 
having outlived its purposes, besides being inconsistent with the Charter. 
Consequently, the Government were bringing their dispute to the 
Security Council under Articles 35 and 37 of the Charter. 


FINLAND. fuly 10.—The Government declined the invitation to 
Paris. 

July 11.—An official communiqué stated that Finland wished to “‘stay 
outside world political conflicts’. Notes sent to London and Paris 
stated that Finland “‘sincerely desires to contribute towards strictly 
economic co-operation between nations” and that she needed outside 
aid. She was willing to give information regarding the country’s 
economy, but had to decline the invitation because her political position 
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was not yet stabilised through a definite peace treaty, and the Marshall 
plan had become a serious cause of disagreement among the great 
Powers. The News Agency said that the refusal was due to Russia’s 
failure so far to ratify the peace treaty. 


FRANCE. July 7.—The national council of the Socialist Party voted 
by 2576 votes to 2058, with 167 abstentions, for the continuance of M. 
Ramadier’s Government. It adopted a motion in favour of the Marshall 
offer, and expressing the hope that the U.S.S.R. might still decide to 
be represented in Paris on July 12. 

july 8.—Mr. Clayton arrived in Paris and saw the Premier and M. 
Bidault. 

july 9.—M. Ramadier received the Civil Servants’ union, and a 
draft agreement was reached for the settlement of their salary claims. 

A trade agreement with the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union was 
signed, providing for exchanges to the value of 60,000 million francs 
(£120 million) in each direction. 

The C.G.T. announced a programme of economic and fiscal reform, 
based on the raising of the official minimum wage from 7000 to 8000 
francs amonth. The Farmers’ Union announced its decision to ask 
for a price of 1950 francs a quintal for wheat instead of 1600 francs 
and for the assurance of a ‘‘normal ration” of bread for wheat-growers 
and their employees. 

Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Anglo-American Press Association, 
compared M. Molotov’s threat uttered in Paris on July 2 with Hitler’s 
threats before the war, and said ‘‘this threat is the more cruel for having 
arisen among those whom the struggle and the victory had linked 
together. But it demands that we should face it for what it is, and 
should act to avert it’. Russia had now spread over two-thirds of 
Europe. The divisions among the leaders of the great nations during 
the war had not been on immediate issues, but on how to meet the risk 
which they already foresaw. 

He then reiterated his belief in his plan for an association of all 
nations in Europe that were “united by the spirit of freedom and of 
true democracy” for their common economic, social, and cultural 
programme both on the Continent and in the oversea territories which 
were bound to them. There were 4 conditions for its success: (1) the 
association should not be exclusive. Given the necessary guarantees 
the States which took the place of Germany must in time be admitted 
in partnership, as must Italy and other ex-enemies; (2) Europe should 
be helped out of her present destitution, and he paid tribute to the 
Marshall offer; (3) there must be a real and sincere agreement between 
France and Britain; (4) France must be rehabilitated. He was confident 
of her determination to live, and was proud of the efforts accomplished 
after the war. 

July 11—The Government fixed the price of wheat at 1650 francs 
a quintal, and of bread at 22 francs a kilo (say 5d. a lb.) with the object 
of putting into effect their decision to stop the subsidy on wheat, while 
making its cultivation a paying proposition. 
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July 12.—M. Ramadier warned the Civil Servants, in a broadcast, 
that the Government could agree to all their demands only at the ris 
of provoking a financial crisis so serious that democracy and the 
Parliamentary régime itself would risk being engulfed in it. The 
Government announced that they could not accept the proposals of the 
Civil Servants and public servants unions, and would stand by their 
own, embodied in the Bill before the Assembly. 

July 13.—M. Ramadier, speaking at Chambéry, warned the eastern 
States that “the hour has come for Europe to organise or die’. Europ: 
did not stop at the Rhine, the Oder, or at the Vistula, he said, and “| 
fear greatly that if Europe is not capable of achieving its unity and 
lifting its voice humanity may be drawn into a monstrous catastrophe”, 
Up to the present no country of Europe had been able to find the means 
for complete recovery within its own forces alone. 

The door was still open for Soviet adherence to the European 
Economic Conference, but it was well understood, he added, that 
“Soviet reservations cannot keep us from going ahead. Time is march- 
ing. Necessities do not wait. We must act, organise, build, and aid 
each other. . . .’’ No doubt it was right to proclaim the need to guarantee 
that, through the Marshall offer, there was no intention to constitute a 
bloc against the U.S.S.R., any more than against any other country, 
The offer must not be a programme of separation but one of common 
welfare. People seemed to fear that there would be economic subordina- 
tion created towards the interests of capitalist groups, but nobody in 
Europe would accept such subordination, and he was convinced that the 
Congress of the U.S.A. would never dream of asking it. 

July 14.—The Civil Servants’ congress decided by a large majority 
to wait until the Assembly had pronounced on the Government’s salary 
proposals before striking. The President took the salute at the military 
review in the July 14 celebrations. Mr. Bevin broadcast a message to 
the nation in which he said that Britain and France were resolved 
that nothing should separate them. Despite past differences there had 
always been an identity of policy aimed at resistance to tyranny and the 
maintenance of freedom. He concluded by saying: ‘‘Be of good cheer, 
the future is with those who love and live for freedom.” 

July 17.—The Assembly adopted unanimously the Government's 
proposals for settling the wage claims of Civil and public servants. 

The French Committee for United Europe was formed, with 
M. Herriot as President. 

July 20.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to a Socialist federation 
at Perpignan, said that France ‘‘the traditional messenger of peace” 
would do all in her power to prevent the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
“lining up, one against the other’’. Speaking of the Marshall offer, he 
said the country had welcomed it “with gratitude” and did not accept 
the Soviet refusal to take part in Europe’s effort at reconstruction. 
The U.S.S.R. was European and could not help but be European. 
They would do all in their power to lead her back to the place reserved 
for her. Europe could not consent to an amputation. Dealing with 
German participation in the economic discussions, he thought it was 
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their duty not to forget the tragic lessons of yesterday. It seemed clear 
that all those who had fought against Germany had an indisputable 
right of priority for help: ‘‘the victims must come before the slaugh- 


terers’’. 


GERMANY. July 9.—Mr. Harriman, the U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, told the German authorities at Essen that sufficient industries 
would be left in operation in Western Germany to ensure that future 
food imports could be paid for out of production. (The chief burgo- 
master had appealed for a revision of the dismantling order.) 

July 11.—The Soztal Demokrat, referring to the Paris Conference 
said economics and politics could not be separated; that was why the 
Russians had a mistrust of it. They knew that if it was a success credit 
would be due to the initiative of the United States, which would gain 
tremendously in political prestige. (see also the Economic Commission 
for Europe.) 

July 15.—The U.S. Government sent a new directive to the U.S. 
Military Governor defining changes in their objectives for Germany 
since May, 1945. They stated that ‘the ultimate constitutional form 
of German political life should be left to the decision of the German 
people,” and that in their view “the most constructive development 
would be in the establishment throughout Germany of federal German 
States (Ldnder)” with “‘all powers vested in the Lander except such as 
are expressly delegated to the central Government,” following the 
pattern of the U.S. Constitution. They did not wish to impose their 
form of democracy and social organization on Germany and believed 
firmly that no other external forms should be imposed. They con- 
sidered that the Military Governor should adhere to the policy of 
encouraging those political parties whose programme shows “‘allegiance 
to democratic principles”, and should withdraw the privileges of 
parties “adopting or advocating undemocratic practices and ideas’’. 

The U.S. Government recognized the failure of the Big Four during 
the past 2 years to achieve economic unity and mentioned new economic 
policies intended “to encourage the German people to re-build a self- 
supporting State devoted to peaceful purposes and integrated into the 
economy of Europe’. High priority should be given to an increase in 
the production of coal, food, and export goods, and instructions were 
given for the Governor to take measures “‘which will enable Germany 
to make a maximum contribution to European recovery’’. 

The Governor was instructed only to ‘‘eliminate industry used solely 
for the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and the implements of war,” 
and to reduce, but not prohibit, production which supported those 
industries. They considered that continuing restraints were essential to 
maintain the disarmament and demilitarization of Germany and to 
prevent the revival of destructive militarism, and pointed out that they 
were committed to the maintenance of an army of occupation in the 
country “as long as foreign occupation continues’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. July 7.—The Lord President of the Council 
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announced in Parliament the membership of the Economic Planning 
Board, which was to be presided over by Sir Edwin Plowden. It 
primary task would be ‘‘to advise the Government on the best use of 
our economic resources, both for the realisation of a long-term plan and 
for remedial measures against our immediate difficulties.” The mem. 
bers numbered 12, representing employees, trade unionists, and 
officials. 

An Indian delegation for discussions on the sterling balances arrived 
in London. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury stated in Parlia. 
ment that the latest figures of the Reserve Bank of India showed sterling 
holdings of £1,178,400,000. 

The Burma Office announced that the conversations with the Burma 
goodwill mission had ended in a large measure of agreement. The 
Government and the Burma Government had agreed to the exchange of 
High Commissioners, and Mr. R. J. Bowker had been appointed High 
Commissioner in Burma. 

July 8.—Mr. Morrison, opening a debate in Parliament on the import 
programme, said the gap in Britain’s balance of payments was far too 
wide to be closed by any increase in production and exports that could 
be expected in the early future. Unless other means were found of 
closing the gap further cuts in imports would be inevitable. The import 
programme for 1947-48 of £1700 million was only an interim pro- 
gramme, the policy adopted in framing it being to provide what was 
required for the health of the people and the growth of industrial 
production. When the U.S. loan negotiations began it was estimated 
that Britain would need $5,000 million to see her through. Three- 
quarters of that was obtained, and purchasing power was reduced by a 
40 per cent rise in U.S. prices. Britain was also compelled by events to 
assume a cripplingly high proportion of the common burden arising 
from the war; 8 per cent of her expenditure in the U.S.A. in the past 
year was to feed the Germans. 

As to the progress made in expanding production and increasing 
exports, without ample supplies of the raw materials and foodstuffs to 
which they were accustomed Britain had done more to restore and to 
outstrip pre-war production than any other country which was bombed 
and had revolutionised its whole economy for war, as she did. 

The deficit for 1947-48 was some £450 million, and to balance the 
account they would have to cut imports to about 25 per cent below the 
contemplated level, and that was impracticable. To cut them too far 
would make great adjustments necessary in production and in the whole 
standard of living. Two problems were fundamental to any solution: 
the first was recovery in production of all kinds all over the world, and 
the second, the establishment of world monetary and credit conditions 
which would enable full employment, high production, and expanding 
and balanced trade to flourish. Till that happened there could be no 
security on earth, economic, political, or military. Not only Britain but 
the world must produce or perish. Fortunately world cereal production 
was growing. The U.S.A. had planted 4 million more acres and was 
bringing in the biggest harvest in history, and Canada was reaping 
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enough to secure supplies under the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement. 

The disparity in the rate of economic recovery and expansion was 
the fundamental reason for the balance of payments crisis, and the only 

remedy pending the restoration of European agriculture and industry 
lay in devising some means whereby billions of dollars worth of North 
and South American production could be transferred to Europe without 
the necessity for immediate payment in the form of an equal and 
opposite flow of European goods. The International Bank and Fund 
could not by themselves meet the emergency needs of the period of 
reconstruction. For this, something like mutual aid, as in war-time, 
was essential—the maintenance of maximum effort by each country 
contributing its full available resources. The test of a modern economic 
policy was whether or not it kept the economy running at somewhere 
near full capacity or not. 

The countries of Europe must agree on methods to help themselves 
and each other in accordance with a co-ordinated economic programme, 
designed to free them from abnormal dependence on imports. Only 
on that basis was it reasonable to expect the full co-operation of the 
U.S.A. and other countries from whom the bulk of the assistance 
required must be drawn. 

Appalling as the shortage of dollars was, they had many valuable 
assets for the common pool, and would make them available in the most 
practicable manner, provided others were willing to do the same. 
Time was very short; they could not hope for a fully comprehensive 
agreement before the twelfth hour struck, and so must go for the best 
agreement they could get before the clock struck, as it would in the 
autumn. Fortunately the crisis could be dealt with in two comple- 
mentary parts; first there was the world-wide problem of raising produc- 
tion, and in that, great progress had been made through U.N.O. and 
by direct talks. Second, there was the balance of payments, and there 
they would have to be content for the time being with a limited objec- 
tive, owing to the breakdown in the Paris talks. 

If they did not create the nucleus of a sane world economy now the 
lack of it would force even many who would be disposed to co-operate 
into hostile or suspicious groups and compel them to take crude and 
damaging measures in the hope of self-preservation. Britain, therefore, 
as a great nation, was staking her whole future on the creation of a sane 
economic system. 

july 10.—Mr. Attlee, moving the second reading of the Indian 
Independence Bill in Parliament, said the King placed his prerogative 
and interest at the disposal of Parliament. He reviewed the stages of 
India’s progress towards independence, in which one of the major 
difficulties had been the communal system, the absence of mutual trust 
and toleration between communities, and pointed out that nothing 
could be more untrue than to say that that was a difficulty created by the 
British. He then outlined the main provisions of the Bill, which he 
described as the fulfilment of Britain’s mission. 

He next announced that the new Governor-Generals would be Lord 
Mountbatten, for the Dominion of India, and Mr. Jinnah for Pakistan. 
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The recommendation of Lord Mountbatten had been welcomed by the 
Muslim League, and they had agreed that he would be chairman of the 
Joint Defence Council responsible for the central administration of the 
Armed Forces until the two Dominions were in a position to administer 
them. It was now necessary to terminate the paramountcy of the Crown 
over the Indian States, and the Government hoped that all of them 
would in due course find their appropriate place within one or other of 
the two Dominions. As to the change in the Royal Style and Title, 
this was not a matter for the U.K. alone, but concerned other members 
of the Commonwealth as well, and as a result of consultations with them 
he was authorized to say that they agreed with the changes dealt with 
by sub-section (2) of Clause 7 of the Bill. 

The conduct of relations with India would be the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, and as the transi- 
tional period would bring in a considerable volume of work it was 
proposed to assist him by appointing a Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Relations. In India the two new Legislatures would have 
constituent as well as legislative powers. The Act of 1935 would be 
adopted, with necessary adaptations, as the basic Constitution for the 
time being of both Dominions, while giving the Assemblies the status 
of Parliament. Clause g set out the machinery of adaptation, and this 
was to be done by order of the Governor-General, who was given very 
wide powers, coming to an end on March 31, as he had to bring the 
Act into operation, effecting a division between the two Dominions, 
dividing the powers, rights, assets, property, liabilities, etc. 

The Indian leaders had agreed in principle to the setting up of an 
arbitration tribunal to which could be referred any question as to the 
position of assets and liabilities. The Governor-General also had to 
make the adaptations required in the Act of 1935 in order to make the 
new Constitution for the time being—in particular to arrange during 
the transition for the carrying out of services which were vital in the 
interests of the new Dominions. 

As to the pensions earned by the services, civilian and military, the 
leaders of the Indian parties had guaranteed the terms and conditions 
of service announced in the pledges given by H.M. Government in 
April, 1947. That excluded any discrimination between Indians and 
non-Indians. 

The withdrawal of British armed forces would begin directly transfer 
of power took place on Aug. 15, and would probably be completed by 
December. There had been no time, since it became known that there 
would be two Dominions, to undertake negotiations for agreements on 
matters arising out of the transfer of power, but the Government’s 
desire was to establish close, cordial, and effective relations with both 
in all fields affecting the common interest, and particularly with regard 
to defence and in the economic field. He ended by saying that the 
relinquishment of power was not a sign of weakness, but of the strength 
and vitality of the Commonwealth. 

July 11.—The Foreign Office announced the raising of the status of 
the Legation in Nepal to that of Embassy, 
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July 12.—The U.S. Secretary for Agriculture arrived in London. 

July 15.—The House of Commons passed the Indian Independence 
Bill in third reading. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a Parliamentary written 
answer that the U.S. loan had depreciated in value to Britain by 28 per 
cent since it was contracted. The depreciation since Oct. 16, 1946 was 
16 per cent. 

July 16.—Further withdrawal from U.S. loan. Invitation from the 
U.S.A. to discuss a Japanese peace treaty in Washington on Aug. 19. 
(see U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office issued a statement welcoming the U.S. proposals 
for the early consideration of a Japanese treaty, but pointing out that 
the date suggested was not convenient as the Government was meeting 
other members of the Commonwealth for a preliminary exchange of 
views on a Japanese treaty on Aug. 26. 

July 17.—Mr. Bevin, addressing the conference of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, said that Mr. Marshall’s offer in effect said 
“see what you can do for yourselves and we will supplement what you 
do”. He considered it was right and proper that the devastated coun- 
tries had a claim upon America to assist now with her great production 
policy. “But,” he said, “if you want Europe to be independent of the 
United States economically, and if you want Britain to be independent 
of the United States economically the way to do it is to find out the 
maximum you can do for yourselves and, when you have found it, to 
find out the capital goods you require in order to make the machine 
work.” ‘That was all he was doing. 

There were things in which the British people could help better than 
America. The first was coal. If a special effort was made, and if the 
miners could place behind him as Foreign Secretary 30 to 40 million 
tons of coal a year, it would enable him, more than anything else, to 
“put this dollar business right” and make them independent of the 
dollar grip. 

July 18.—Further withdrawal from U.S. loan. (see U.S.A.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons 
that during the first quarter of the financial year a revenue surplus of 
£234 million had been achieved over expenditure which, after deducting 
certain non-recurring receipts and revenues represented a real surplus 
of £40 million. 

The Indian Independence Act received the Royal Assent. 

July 19.—Mr. Bevin, in a speech at Morpeth on European re- 
construction, said that German restoration must take its place in the 
queue for the general economic recuperation of Europe. Security must 
be maintained, and the German workman protected from exploitation. 
He went on: ‘‘We are keen, in view of the great shortage of coal to 
develop again to its proper production the Ruhr coalfield, which is the 
basis of improvement in European prosperity.” 


GREECE. July 9.—Police raids throughout the country led to the 
arrest of some 2,500 Communists, most of them in Athens and Piraeus, 
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owing to the Government receiving information of a plot to commit 
sabotage and murder and provoke disorder in the capital. The arrested 
included Partsalides, secretary-general of E.A.M., most of its central 
committee, and some Communist journalists. It was understood that 
the authorities had intercepted correspondence from Marcos, the 
guerrilla leader, ordering the E.A.M. central committee to call up all 
reserves for immediate action. 

July 1o—Many more arrests were made. 

The Minister of War told the foreign press that the rebels in the Mt. 
Grammos district were making very strong attempts to get control of a 
strip of territory running along the Albanian frontier from the southern 
slopes of the mountain northward to Lake Prespa. Instead of retiring 
across the border when attacked they were counter-attacking. He 
believed they wanted to keep the passes open to allow the entry into 
Greece of reinforcements from Albiana so that an attempt could be made 
to penetrate towards Kastoria. 

July 11.—More arrests were made. The Minister for Public Order 
told the press that the Government possessed an original document of 
the central committee of the Communist Party concerning the creation 
of a revolutionary army in the towns and the original of an order to all 
Communists in Athens and 3 large towns to arm themselves. 

The Prime Minister received protests against the arrests from E.A.M. 
and E.L.D. (a Socialist group). The Opposition press called on the 
Government to give full publicity to the information which led to their 
action. The persons detained were sent to islands in the Aegean. 

July 13.—A force described as an “‘international brigade’ was 
reported to have entered Greece from Albania. Later it was officially 
stated that some 1000 Greek rebels and Albanians had crossed the 
frontier, attacking towards Konitza, and had seized the Borozani bridge. 
The affair was brought to the attention of the Balkans subsidiary com- 
mission in Salonika. 

July 14.—Hard fighting was reported round Konitza, and a force of 
some 2500 rebels was stated to be advancing on Yanina, 50 miles south 
of Konitza. They were driven back from the Borozani bridge, but 
destroyed it on leaving. 

The police made 1600 more arrests in Athens and Piraeus. 

Telegram to the Security Council on an incident on the Albanian 
frontier. (see Security Council.) 

July 15.—It was officially stated that the rebels had been driven back 
in the fighting near the Albanian frontier. North of the Grammos 
mountains they were reported to have carried out an unsuccessful attack 
against the town of Kastoria. 

July 16.—It was reported from Yanina that Government forces were 
engaging the rebels on a 12-mile front running from Mount Grambala 
to Mount Mitsikeli. 

July 18.—Preliminary report by the U.N. team investigating the 
alleged presence of an international brigade with the rebels. (see 
Security Council.) 

It was learned that the preliminary investigations by the Balkans 
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sub-commission of inquiry sitting in Yanina had established that the 
Greek frontier was violated when 2,000 guerrillas (alleged by the Greeks 
to have come from Albania) attacked Konitza on July 13. 

A spokesman of the General Staff said the force of raiders from 
Albania on July 13 which threatened Konitza was only 1,500 strong, and 
had been chased back towards the Yugoslav frontier. After fighting on 
Mount Grammos the guerrillas crossed over into Albania. Three 
brigades were pursuing them in the Zagoria area, north-east of Yanina. 

july 19.—The Balkans sub-commission heard at Yanina the report 
of the Greek divisional commander and the evidence of prisoners 
regarding the guerrilla offensive of July 12-13. The former said the 
invaders, 2,500 strong, advanced from 3 points in Albania towards 
Konitza, and, when checked, turned south towards Yanina. They were 
stopped 17 miles from it, and turned east, and were being engaged in 
the Zagoria area. He thought they attacked Konitza so as to set up 
there the ‘free’? Communist Government. 

The prisoners described the preparations for the invasion made in 
Albania and the equipping of the force. Their commander had told 
them they would be assisted by 2 international brigades and would 
establish a free government, and the Albanian escort to the frontier 
said they would help also. 

The sub-commission then, by g votes to 2 (Russia and Poland), 
decided to visit the area and examine the evidence on the spot. It also 
decided to telegraph to the Albanian Government asking for permission 
to enter Albania for the purpose. 

July 20.—The U.S. delegate strongly criticized the Soviet and Polish 
delegations for their delaying tactics. (The U.S. authorities put an 
aircraft at the disposal of the sub-commission within 24 hours of the 
attack, but it was 6 days before the members were able to start their 
investigation). 


HUNGARY. July 7.—The official Telegraph Bureau reported that 
great interest was being taken by the Government in the Marshall offer 
and in the proposals for a European economic programme, but added a 
reminder that Hungary ‘“‘would have great difficulties in taking up an 
attitude different from other south-east European ex-enemy States’. 

July 10.—The Government declined the invitation to the conference 
in Paris. 

July 12.—Rowdyism at a meeting in Budapest of the Freedom Party 
led to M. Vasary, a Deputy, and 8 other persons being injured, and 
78 members of the Party being arrested. 

July 13.—The four parties of the Coalition reached agreement on the 
electoral law, deciding to exclude as candidates all former Deputies of 
Government parties under Admiral Horthy. The minimum age for 
voters was retained at 20. 

The Government signed a commercial treaty for one year covering 
trade with the U.S.S.R. to the value of some 400 million florins. It 
provided for imports of iron ore, coal, cotton, salt, ferro-manganese, 
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ferro wolfram, and ferro-chrome, and exports of fodder, seeds, red 
pepper, oil and oil products, cement, rolling stock and locomotives. 


ICELAND. fuly 7.—The Government accepted the invitation to the 
conference in Paris. 


INDIA. July 7.—In Calcutta 45 people were killed and some 250 
seriously injured in rioting following the staging of a procession by 
Muslims who carried through the streets the body of a Muslim police 
officer murdered the previous night. 

July 8.—Mr. Gandhi said at his prayer meeting that Dominion 
status for India “‘would stink to the nostrils” if Britain left India split 
and at war within herself. The Englishman was quite sincere in quitting 
India, but was quite content to leave the country as a cockpit between 
two organized armies, and lacked the courage to do the right thing as 
far as the States were concerned. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, addressing the Sikhs in Delhi, said that if the 
verdict of the Punjab boundary commission went against them they 
would oppose it “tooth and nail’. He urged them to remain peaceful 
till the decision was known, but told them to prepare for a struggle, if 
necessary, without looking for help from any quarter. ‘The meeting 
passed a resolution demanding the fixing of the River Chenab as the 
boundary between eastern and western Punjab. 

Sikhs all over the country observed a hartal in protest against the 
partition of the Punjab. In Calcutta 15 people were killed and many 
injured in further rioting, and the police had to fire 6 times. 

July g.—Stringent police measures were taken in Calcutta following 
further bomb and stabbing outrages. 

July 10.—Rioting broke out again in Lahore. In Calcutta nearly all 
transport was suspended and retail business at a standstill. 

Mr. Attlee’s statement in Parliament ve the Indian Independence 
Bill. (see Great Britain.) 

July 11.—It was announced in Delhi that the Partition Council had 
decided on a “rough and ready division on a communal basis” of the 
armed forces which would in no way prejudice the second stage, ‘‘the 
combing out of units on the basis of the voluntary transfer of individuals”’. 
The figures were: Army. India was allotted 15 infantry regiments, 12 
armoured corps units, 184 artillery regiments, and 61 engineer units. 
Pakistan: 8 infantry regiments, 6 armoured corps units, 8} artillery 
regiments, and 34 engineer units. 

Navy. India was allotted 4 sloops, 2 frigates, 12 minesweepers, 1 
corvette, and all the landing craft. Pakistan: 2 sloops, 2 frigates, and 


4 minesweepers. 

Lord Mountbatten became, by mutual agreement, Chairman of the 
Joint Defence Council, responsible for the centralized administration 
(not operational control) of the forces until the two Dominions were able 
to take charge. 

July 13.—Serious cases of arson in Lahore led to the police having to 
fire on Hindu, Sikhs, and Muslim crowds. Shooting incidents occurred 
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in Calcutta. The Sylhet district of Assam voted to join Pakistan by 
becoming part of Eastern Bengal by 239,619 votes to 184,041. 

July 14.—The 4th session of the Constituent Assembly opened, with 
37 representatives of the States and 23 of the Muslim League and 
including Dr. Ambedkar, Sardar Baldev Singh, and Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Diwan of Mysore. 

july 15.—-The Government invited Gen. Slim to be C.-in-C. of 
the army of the new Dominion of India. 

July 19.—Viceroy’s House announced appointments in the two 
Governments. Appointments in the Union of India Government 
included Pandit Nehru, Minister for External Affairs, Commonwealth 
Relations, and Law; Chakravarti Rajagopalacharia, Industries, Supplies, 
and Finance; Dr. John Matthai, Transport and Communications; 
Cc. H. Bhabha, Works, Mines, and Power; Jagjivan Ram, Labour 
and Health; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home Affairs and the “States 
Department”; Rajendra Prasad, Agriculture and Food; Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Education; and Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence. Those 
appointed in the Pakistan Government included Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Finance, External Affairs, Commonwealth Relations, and Defence; 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Communications, Information, Transport, 
and the “‘States Department’; I. M. Chundrigar, Commerce, Works, 
Mines, and Power; Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Health, Food, Agriculture, 
and Home Affairs; and Jogendranath Mandal, Law, Education, and 
Labour. 

July 20.—The Viceroy’s House announced that in the referendum 
in the N.W. Frontier Province 289,244 persons voted to join Pakistan 
and 2,874 to join India. About 50 per cent of the electorate voted. 

More rioting in Lahore led to 8 persons being killed and 14 injured. 


INDONESIA. fuly 7.—Dr. van Mook told the Vice-Premier that he 
considered the Indonesian reply (of July 6) to the Dutch proposals for 
an interim Government unsatisfactory. The Prime Minister, in a 
broadcast, said the Republic was prepared to recognise the de jure 
authority of the Dutch during the period of transition, but the Republic 
must not be hindered in the exercise of its own authority in its own way. 
The Dutch proposal for a joint police force was unacceptable. 

July 8.—The Republican Vice-Premier, in a second Note to the 
Dutch authorities, made further concessions, including a promise that 
foreign property should be unconditionally restored and agreement to 
the inclusion of the Crown representative in the interim Government 
and to the continuation of the conduct of foreign relations in accordance 
with Dutch sovereignty until Jan. 1, 1949. It refused, however, to 
accept the Dutch proposal for the formation of a joint gendarmerie. 

july 10.—The Dutch Premier’s statement in Parliament. (see The 
Netherlands.) 

July 11.—Dr van Mook and Dr Soekarno broadcast statements 
pledging their peoples to discharge their obligations for a peaceful 
settlement. ‘The former, urging complete acceptance of his proposals, 
said: “jt is no threat to liberty when a people accepts the assistance it 
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needs.”” Dr Soekarno said the new republic was prepared to take 
measures to secure law and order, open demarcation lines, and relieve 
the food blockade. Special police units would be formed to work under 
the federal interim Government. 

July 16.—The Republican Government decided to reject the Dutch 
proposals, accepted the previous week, as they could not agree to the 
inclusion of Dutch troops in the proposed police force for Java and 
Sumatra. 

July 18.—It was learned that the Netherlands Government had 
asked the Republican Government to issue a cease-fire order and 
withdraw their troops at least 6 miles from the demarcation lines. The 
Republican Government refused unless Dutch troops were also ordered 
to cease fire. They invited the Netherlands Commission General to a 
conference to settle remaining problems peacefully, or alternatively 
suggested that a chairman of another nationality shall be called on to 
arbitrate, or failing that, that the President of the Court of International 
Justice be asked to preside. 

The Republican Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that 
the Government was prepared to issue orders for the cessation of 
hostilities and the food blockade and also to take steps to avoid anything 
that could be considered unfriendly to the Dutch. A further Note was 
sent to the Dutch authorities stating the terms on which the negotiations 
could be resumed. 

July 19.—Gen. Spoor, the Dutch C.-in-C. in the Netherlands Indies, 
resigned because the military situation had ‘“‘become intolerable’. 

July 20.—The Governor-General sent a letter to the Republican 
Government stating that “the Netherlands Government will take such 
action as it deems necessary to end the intolerable situation and at the 
same time guarantee the establishment and maintenance of law and 
order in such a way that the carrying out of the political programme 
embodied in the Linggadjati agreement becomes possible”’. 

Dutch troops and police later occupied without resistance all Re- 
publican buildings and utilities in Batavia, and took into protective 
custody the Republican Vice-Premier, the Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Dr. Sjahrir and his household. 

Dutch troops began local military action against the Republicans. 
The Dutch C.-in-C., in an Order of the Day, said ‘The principles of 
justice and righteousness, aid of duty and responsibility towards the 
many million inhabitants of both this country and the Netherlands 
have brought our Government to the decision to force the Republic 
to carry out what it has voluntarily taken upon itself... We are not 
entering into a war against the Indonesian people. Our enemies are 
those elements who try to sabotage the sincere implementation of the 
agreement that has been reached in which “‘is embodied the principle 
of liberty for the Indonesian peoples”. 

The Governor-General, in a statement to the press, said that, after 
many months of patient negotiations and controlled defence against 
almost continuous aggression, the Netherlands Government had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that the Republican Government 
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was either unwilling or incapable of executing both the truce of Oct. 14, 
1946 and the Linggadjati agreement of March 25, 1947. He made the 
following points: (1) The truce had never been honoured; (2) ‘The food 
blockade, which had brought part of the population of Medan near 
famine, had not been lifted; (3) Although the Republicans had declared 
10 days previously that orders had been given to free hostages, these 
hostages were still held in the interior; (4) In recent months acts of 
violence on the demarcation lines and in East Indonesia and Borneo 
had increased and there had been senseless destruction of roads and 
bridges; (5) The Netherlands request that Republican troops withdraw 
at least 6 miles from the demarcation line and be replaced by Republi- 
can police was rejected. 

He went on: ‘Taking all these facts into consideration together with 
the circumstances which, during almost 2 years, have led to 100,000 
Indonesians, Chinese, Arabs, and Dutch men being driven from their 
homes and gathered in concentration areas, it must be clear that the 
present situation is untenable.” The Netherlands Government no 
longer considered itself bound by the truce and agreement, and was 
resuming its freedom of action and would take suitable measures to 
restore order and security in sufficiently large areas to enable the 
political programme of Linggadjati to be realized. 

Broadcast by the Netherlands Prime Minister. (see The Netherlands.) 


IRAQ. July 14.—The Regent left Baghdad for London, with the 
President of the Senate. 


ITALY. July 10.—The Government decided to grant all Civil servants 
an increase of 15 per cent on basic salaries in addition to the same 
- increase recently given, to raise the cost-of-living allowance by 20 per 
cent, and to grant relief in certain taxation. The annual cost to the 
State was estimated at 40,000 million lire, to be met by a 5 per cent tax 
on import licences. 

July 13.—The U.S. Secretary of Commerce arrived in Rome. 

July 14.—Mr. Harriman saw President de Nicola and the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers. He told the press that he had come to 
Europe to ascertain at first hand what new problems had been raised 
for the British and U.S. authorities,in connexion with the organization 
of their zones in Germany, and was in Italy to discuss the particular 
Italian problems in whose solution the U.S.A. could help. 


JAPAN. July 13.—Gen. MacArthur issued a statement in Tokyo 
regarding the Far Eastern Commission’s approval (on June 19, but 
published only on July 11) of the U.S. State Department directive of 
_ Nov. 19, 1945 regarding the policy to be adopted in the occupation. He 
| said that that agreement among 11 nations provided “the entire frame- 
work for a treaty of peace which by its terms should set the pattern for 
future peace throughout the world,” and described it as ‘“‘one of the 
great State papers of modern history”. He gave particulars showing 
how Japan had been completely demilitarized, and how the transition 
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stage of destroying “those evil influences which had misguided Japan 
in the past’”’ had been virtually completed. A course had been set op 
which Japan was now embarked towards a peaceful and constructiye 
future. 


KOREA. July 7.—According to Tass agency reports the joint Soviet. 
American commission meeting in Seoul was unable to agree as to which 
political parties should take part in the discussions on the setting 
up of a provisional Government for all Korea. The head of the U.S, 
delegation stated that the discussions had been postponed. 

July 15.—The U.S. Chief Commissioner stated that the U.S. 
delegation on the joint commission with the U.S.S.R. would continue 
to insist on complete implementation of the Marshall-Molotov agree- 
ments which had guaranteed wide-scale participation of all Korean 
democratic parties and social organizations in consultations for the 
setting up of a provisional Government. 


MEXICO. July 11.—The Government forbade temporarily the import 
of certain non-essential articles and raised the import duty on others, in 
order to “correct the current deficit in the balance of international 
payments”. (Some go per cent of imports came from the U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. July 10.—The Prime Minister, speaking in 
the Chamber, called upon the Indonesian authorities for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities, the severance of unauthorized foreign relations, 
and the lifting of the food blockade. 

July 20.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that the Govern- 
ment had authorized the Governor-General of Indonesia “‘in view if 
the continuation and even intensification of hostilities and demolitions 
in that country to use the forces at his disposal to undertake police action 
in order to achieve what the Republic itself appears incapable of 
doing’. The Government had been as accommodating as possible 
towards the Republic, but could not tolerate daily violations of the 
Linggadjati agreement. The Government adhered to the principles of 
that agreement and “as soon as a leadership of the Republic is... 
capable of real co-operation in accordance with it, there will be open 
for the Republic a place equal to that now occupied by other States 
of Indonesia’. 


NORWAY. July 8.—The Government accepted the invitation to 
Paris, but made it clear that Norway would not discuss political matters, 
would not permit infiltration into her economic life, and would not 
become a member of any dloc. 


PALESTINE. July 7.—The U.N. Committee heard Mr. Ben Gurion 
who said the Jews had no conflict with the Arabs. They did not deny 
their right to be in Palestine, but the Arabs had denied the right of Jews 
to be there, and if this could be called a conflict, then it was a one-sided 
one. In reply to questions by the Indian member of the Committee Mr, 
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Ben Gurion maintained that the expression ‘“‘national home’’ in the 
Balfour Declaration referred to all, not to part, of Palestine, and did not 
intend that Jews should be in the minority. 

July 8.—Dr. Weizman told the Committee that partition was the only 
practical solution for Palestine, and that the Jewish area should consist 
of Galilee, the coastal plain, Negev, and the Jewish area of Jerusalem. 
It could, he thought, absorb 14 million more people. 

The G.O.C. Palestine confirmed the death sentences passed on 3 
members of Irgun Zvai Leumi for the attack on Acre prison on May 4. 

july 9.—Irgun Zvai Leumi announced that “‘if a criminal hand is 
raised against our 3 prisoners of war we shall make our arrows red with 
the blood of the hangmen’’. It appealed to the U.N. Committee to 
“fulfil its duty”, and prevent the “‘murder”’ of the 3 men. 

july 11.—The U.N. Committee heard the Bishop in Jerusalem who 
supported a unitary State, and said co-operation should be developed 
along religious and cultural lines, lifting the country from the realm of 
politics. He requested that the Christian voice be clear and strong in 
the ultimate form of government adopted, because if the case of two 
majority groups was to be weighed in the light of the aspirations of their 
co-religionists throughout the world then the Christian case should be 
considered in the light of the 700 million Christians throughout the 
world. 

July 12.—Two British sergeants were kidnapped at Nathaniya, north 
of Tel Aviv, by Irgun Zvai Leumi. A Jew who was with them was seized 
and gagged. Jewish Revisionists held a rally in Jerusalem and made a 
demand for a Jewish State of Palestine and Transjordan. 

July 13.—An Arab youth rally at Jaffa was attended by members of 
the Arab Higher Executive. The Jewish Communist Party of Palestine 


gave evidence before the U.N. Committee and demanded the with- 
drawal of British troops and the formation of a unitary State of two 


> 66s 


peoples, equal in rights. It denounced Britains’ “imperialist terror 
regime”, and described the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher 
Executive as reactionary. 

July 14.—Martial law was imposed on the Nathaniya district because 
the kidnapped sergeants had not returned. The U.N. Committee heard 
Dr. Magnes, chairman of the Ihud (Union) Association, who advocated 
a bi-national State. 

July 15.—In Nathanya the search continued for the 2 kidnapped 
sergeants. Some 1,200 persons were questioned and 11 wanted men and 
68 suspects detained. 

The U.N. Committee heard privately the evidence of the Father 


Custos of the Holy Land. They also again questioned in public Jewish 


Communists, and heard the League for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement 
and Co-operation. 

july 16.—The High Commissioner received the U.N. Committee and 
spoke to them informally on the situation in the country. 

Mines exploded on the road between Petah Tiqva and Tel Aviv and 


one British soldier was killed. 


July 17.—The U.N. committee heard a representative of the 
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Palestine Communist Union. Irgun notified newspaper and public 
information offices in Tel Aviv that the 2 kidnapped sergeants had been 
brought there from Nathanya and that they considered it pointless to 
continue the military régime in that town. 

July 18.—The President Warfield, also known as the Exodus 1947, 
carrying about 4,000 illegal immigrants, was boarded off Rafa by a 
naval party after violent resistance. The ship was brought into Haifa, 

The immigrants were later transferred to other ships and left Haifa, 

The Government handed to the U.N. Committee a memorandum 
on the history of Palestine under British administration, with a summary 
of events since the inception of the mandate. The Government also 
replied to statements made before the Committee by Jews. Dealing 
with the charge that the country was a police State, the Government 
pointed out that Hagana was not a purely defensive organization and 
that in the middle of 1946 it was used for coercive terrorist purposes, 
At this time the Jewish Agency also had shared in organizing and 
assisting terrorism. When the war was seen to be coming to a successful 
end the Jews began lawlessness to support their political aims, but the 
“right of any community to use force as a means of gaining its political 
ends is not admitted in the British Commonwealth”. Arab disturbances 
from 1936 to 1939 cost 4,000 lives and £1 million worth of damage, 
and Jewish disturbances 270 lives and £1,500,000 worth of damage. 

July 19.—It was reported that the immigrants from the President 
Warfield were being taken back to the port in France where they had 
originally embarked. 

In Haifa terrorists shot and killed a British constable and injured 
another. An army lorry was mined in Jerusalem and 3 soldiers injured. 

July 20.—Two police cars and an army lorry were wrecked by bombs 
in Jerusalem. Terrorists attacked an army camp near Tel Aviv with 
bombs and small arms fire. A lorry was blown up near Nathanya and a 
British soldier killed. 


PERSIA. July 17.—The Shah opened the Majlis, and in a speech 
emphasized the importance of friendly relations with all countries of 
the United Nations. 


POLAND. July 9.—The Government decided to decline the invitation 
to Paris. A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry stated that the main 
reason was a fear that Germany was going to be raised to equal status 
with other nations and restored to here former position; also he com- 
plained that France and Britain had placed themselves in “‘a rather 
superior position over the smaller nations, which the Polish Govern- 
ment considered to be contrary to the principle of democracy”’. 

July 14.—The Embassy in London, in a statement to the press there 
explained that “the Paris conference, and especially the Marshall plan, 
was accompanied by such comments, especially in America, that we 
were not willing to take part in, so to speak, just a fake show. Should 
the United States be willing to help in the reconstruction of countries 
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like Poland we are only too willing to negotiate with them and to give 
them all the information they may ask for.” 

july 18.—The Minister of Labour stated that 23 leading Socialists 
had recently been arrested in Warsaw and other parts of the country, 
including M. Puzak. Only one of those arrested was a member of the 
existing Socialist Party. He maintained that much subversive literature 
was reaching Poland from abroad, mainly from France. 


RUMANIA. July 9.—The Government decided, according to Moscow 
radio, to decline the invitation to Paris, but to apply for admission to 
U.N.O. 

July 15.—It was learned that about 100 members of the Opposition, 
including Dr. Maniu, a former Prime Minister and president of the 
National Peasant Party, and also the vice-president and general secretary 
of the party had been arrested. The premises of the National Peasant 
Club and of the newspaper of the party were occupied by the police, and 
the newspaper was not published. 

July 16.—The Ministry of the Interior issued a statement on the 
arrests of Opposition leaders, saying that ‘inspired by hatred for the 
democratic régime, preparing for the overthrow of that régime, involved 
in the actions of certain criminal anti-popular elements, and afraid of 
having to face a tribunal ... as a consequence of their illegal acts, a 
certain number of leaders of the National Peasant party were arrested 
at an aerodrome near Bucharest as they were about to board a plane to 
flee abroad’. 


SAUDI ARABIA. July 10.—It was learnt that the Government had 
asked that the “termination of the mandate and the recognition of 
Palestine’s independence as one State” be placed on the agenda of the 
next General Assembly of U.N.O. 


SPAIN. July 7.—Over 70 per cent of the electorate were stated to have 
voted, with over four fifths favouring the Law of Succession. 

July 18.—The Government decided to grant full pardon to 
persons imprisoned for terms of between 4 and 26 months since April 1, 
1939, and to remit a quarter of the term in the case of those serving 
sentences of up to 12 years. 


SWEDEN. July 8.—The foreign affairs committee decided to recom- 
mend acceptance of the invitation to Paris provided Sweden did not 
bind herself to any measure that would involve her in a western bloc or 
influence her foreign policy. 


SWITZERLAND. July 8.—The Government accepted the invitation 
to the conference in Paris. 


TURKEY. July 7.—The Government decided to allow immigration 
and settlement in Turkey of Muslim Turks who had been citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. or of Balkan countries and were scattered over Greece, 
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Italy, Austria, and Germany. They were stated to number 200,000, 
mostly prisoners of war, political refugees, and D.P.s who could not or 
did not wish to return to their countries of origin. 

July 12.—An agreement was signed in Ankara with the U.S.A, 
providing for the use, under the “Truman Doctrine” of £20 million 
worth of military aid. The Government undertook to provide the U.S. 
Mission administering the fund with reports on the utilisation and 
progress of the aid given, and to allow the press to report freely on it. 
Any publicity given to the use of the assistance would, however, be 
limited by the requirements of the security of the two countries. 


U.S.A. July 6.—The Department of Agriculture reported that the 
world outlook for wheat was brightest in North America, with prospects 
of a record U.S. crop of 1,400 million bushels. In Russia the crop 
would probably be larger than in 1946, but smaller than before the war. 
In the rest of Europe it would be below the pre-war average of 1,670 
million bushels and possibly below the 1946 total. 

July 7.—President Truman sent a message to Congress urging that 
special legislation should be pressed forward to permit entry into the 
country of a “substantial number” of D.P.s still in the western zones of 
Germany and Austria and in Italy. The legislation should be limited 
to the present emergency and not involve any revision of immigration 
policy. 

The foreign relations committee of the Senate unanimously approved 
the U.N. agreement giving the U.S.A. sole trusteeship over the 
formerly Japanese islands in the Pacific. 

July 8.—Agreements were concluded for new wage scales for soft- 
coal miners obtaining for them, in Mr. Lewis’ words, ‘‘more real value 
for the individual mine worker than has hitherto been negotiated in this 
or any other industry, through collective bargaining.” 

The Treasury announced that Britain had withdrawn a further 
$150 million of the loan. 

July 14.—The Secretary of Agriculture, speaking to the press about 
the wheat agreement between Russia and Czechoslovakia, said: “We 
are not now contemplating sending any food to Czechoslovakia, and 
we do not intend to ship grain to any countries that are adequately 
supplied elsewhere.”’ He also said there was “‘no hope whatever of ever 
making the American and British zones of Germany self-sufficient 
agriculturally,” and described Germany as an “‘insoluble agricultural 
problem” which only increased mechanization and supplies of fertilizers 
for farms, combined with the smallest possible imports, could ease. 

The Secretary of State, addressing the Governors of all the States 
of the Republic in Salt Lake City on aid to Europe declared: ‘‘There is 
no blinking the fact that this country now stands at a turning point in 
its relations to its traditional friends among the nations of the Old 
World. Either it must finish the task of assisting these countries to 
adjust themselves to the changed demands of the new age or it must 
reconcile itself to seeing them move in directions which are consistent 
neither with their own traditions nor with those of this country. In this 
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latter case the U.S.A. would be faced with a radical alteration of its own 
position in the world. I ask you to consider most carefully the implica- 
tion of such a development for the future prosperity and security of 
our country.” 

Mr. Marshall said that the help given to Europe up to date had been 
to meet a series of crises and was therefore of a disjointed character. 
Although an immense amount had been accomplished by what the 
U.S.A. and others had done to help, a great part of the problem of post- 
war adjustment in Europe still awaited solution. The meetings in Paris 
constituted ‘‘an auspicious beginning of the accomplishment of this 
task”. Whatever course was adopted there would affect the people of 
the U.S.A., and he felt that one of the greatest problems that the 
Government had to face was that of bringing the U.S. public to a 
general understanding of the conditions involved at home and abroad 
which influenced negotiations and all efforts to re-establish the peace 
and prosperity of the world. He concluded: “With your help I feel it 
will be possible for our Government to find a course of action fully 
consistent with our own national interests and yet equally considerate 
of the incalculable stake which this country has in the preservation of 
European civilization.” 

july 15.—The President signed a Bill extending control of the import 
and export of scarce commodities for another 8 months. The Bill 
authorized the Government to place export priorities on commodities 
including petroleum products, meat, fats and oils, coal, and steel 
products which the Secretary of State considered must be shipped 
abroad to implement U.S. foreign policy. 

The Treasury announced that it had agreed in the case of Austria, 
Bulgaria, China, Denmark, France, Greece, Hungary, Paraquay, Poland 
Rumania, Siam, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia to extend until 
Sept. 15 the date by which Britain must complete sterling convertibility 
arrangements under the Anglo-American Financial Agreement. This 
deferment had been granted because Britain had found it impossible to 
complete the necessary technical administrative arrangements by the 
date previously agreed to, July 15. 

New directive to the Military Governor in Germany. (see Germany.) 

july 16.—The Treasury announced that Britain had withdrawn a 
further $100 million from the loan. 

The Government sent invitations to the nations represented on the 
Far Eastern Commission (Britain, Australia, Canada, China, France, 
India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, and the 
U.S.S.R.) to meet in Washington on Aug. 19 to discuss the peace 
treaty for Japan. 

july 18.—The Treasury announced that Britain had withdrawn a 
further $150 million from the loan, making $2450 million to date. 

The Secretary of War resigned and was succeeded by the Under- 
Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Royall. 

The House Appropriations Committee approved a _ further 
$1,353,024,000 for foreign relief, which included the $400 million for 
aid to Greece and Turkey. 
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The Committee reduced by $18 million the $350 million proposed 
for relief after U.N.R.R.A., saying that ‘“‘this amount represented 
sum intended to go to certain countries which had not shown the 
disposition to comply with the requirements of the Act authorising the 
appropriation”. A cut of $175 million from the War Department's 
request for $725 million for the occupied areas of Germany, Austria, 
Japan, and Korea was made on the ground that the programme should 
be for 12 and not 15 months. About $2,250,000 was cut from the 
$73 million requested for the U.S. contribution to the I.R.O. 

The President vetoed the Tax Bill which proposed a reduction of 
$4,000 million in personal income tax, on the ground that he con- 
sidered it unwise to make such a cut in Government income “‘unti! we 
are better able to estimate the cost of our investment in world peace and 
collective security”. His veto was overridden by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but was upheld by the Senate. 

July 19.—The Government took over the rule of the former Japanese 
mandated islands in the Pacific under United Nations trusteeship. 


U.S.S.R. July 8.—The Tass Agency reported that the Polish, Ruman- 
ian, and Yugoslav Governments had declined the invitation to the 
conference in Paris. 

July 9.—The Czechoslovak Premier and Foreign Minister arrived in 
Moscow. 

The State Planning Commission’s report was published covering the 
second quarter of 1947, and showing much better progress, with the 
industrial output programme fulfilled by 103 per cent. Pravda stated 
that the Soviet people would “‘trust still more in its own strength’. 

July 11.—Moscow radio stated (in English) that the refusals of the 
invitation to Paris by 8 countries “‘were prompted by the desire to 
secure the independent economic and political development of those 
countries and by concern for the general peace and for democratic 
international co-operation in the spirit of the United Nations ideals”. 
It was perfectly clear that the organisers of the conference were striving 
to foist their will on the other countries, regarding them as vassal 
States. Nor was the Anglo-French plan confined to economic problems 
alone. It aimed primarily at using the conference to set up a western 
bloc. 

M. Gottwald, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, left Moscow for 
Prague. 

July 13.—The Tass Agency reported that it had learnt that Mr. 
Bevin and M. Bidault had been ordered by “commanding shouts” from 
Washington to collect as many countries as possible into the fold, and 
had failed. It prophesied disaster for the economies of the participants, 
and declared that Sweden, for one, had already suffered severely from 
her trade relations with the U.S.A. 

New Times considered that the Paris talks were mainly a “screen for 
dark adventurous aims” of reactionaries. America was striving for world 
domination. Pravda attacked the economic policy of the British Govern- 
ment, which was “‘turning its eyes to a saviour in the shape of American 
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credits”, instead of working out a programme for economic consolida- 
tion. 

July 14.—Protest against U.S. aid to Austria. (see Austria.) 

Gen. Hodja, Prime Minister of Albania, arrived in Moscow. 

july 16.—M. Stalin received the Albanian Prime Minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA. July 7.—The Government decided to withdraw from 
the International Labour Organisation because “the constitutional 
provision and the structure of the I.L.O. have become incompatible 
with the economic and social conditions in Yugoslavia and do not 
reflect the general trend of developments in those fields in the post-war 
world”. 

july 10.—The Government declined the invitation to the conference 
in Paris on the ground that “‘to take part in an organisation set up in 
advance without its co-operation and with the agreement only of the 
sritish and French Governments cannot be reconciled with the custom- 
ary principle of co-operation among sovereign States’’. It then repeated 
many of M. Molotov’s charges made in Paris, and said that the needs 
of the most heavily afflicted countries were being neglected, and that in 
any case the scheme would involve “interference in internal affairs’’. 


CONFERENCE ON EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 


July 12.—The Conference opened in Paris, and was attended by 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Eire, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Iceland, 
and Turkey. Mr. Bevin was elected chairman. 

M. Bidault, welcoming the delegates, said everything possible had 
been done to ‘obtain a favourable answer from a unanimous Europe to 
the appeal made by the U.S. Secretary of State,” and they would be 
careful not to say or do anything that would alienate any nation. It had 
been alleged, “with a curious tendency towards uniformity”’, that the 
conference was a menace to the sovereignty of nations and to their 
independence; but its object was “‘simply to establish an organization 
which can draw up the balance sheet of the resources and the needs of 
Europe. It is essential that this be done quickly . . . We have absolutely 
no intention of imposing views or methods, even less of using this 
conference to establish in Europe a hegemony.” As to the charge that 
“the unavowed aim was to rebuild Germany first,” he said: “the re- 
sources of Germany should be utilized for Europe, including Germany. 
I want to declare in the name of the French delegation that any other 
interpretation is a distortion.” 

Mr. Bevin repeated that Mr. Marshall’s speech was continent speak- 
ing to continent, and said he believed that an energetic approach to 
Europe’s economic problems would not only bring immediate benefits, 
but also if they succeeded facilitate ultimately the right political settle- 
ment in Europe. After describing as ‘‘just nonsense” the charge that 
France and Britain were interfering with the sovereignty of small 
nations, he said that on behalf of his Government he could state that not 
only its own resources, but, in so far as it could influence them, the 
resources of the great Commonwealth would be directed as far as 
possible to help to rehabilitate Europe. That was not only Britain’s 
duty but her interest. 

He regretted the absence of east European countries, adding “We 
fully understand and we express our sympathy.” The door would be 
left open, but the conference was a business one, and speed was 
essential. He ended by proposing that a working committee should be 
set up to discuss the organization of the necessary technical committees. 
The conference decided at once to appoint an all-delegation working 
committee to discuss how many technical committees were required. 
M. Alphand was elected chairman. 

July 13.—The working committee presented its report to the full 
conference, recommending the setting up of a committee of co-operation 
to direct the work of taking stock of the resources and possibilities of 
mutual help of the 16 countries. Under it would be 4 committees (for 
assessing the resources and needs in food and agriculture, power, iron 
and steel, and transport respectively). M. Alphand explained that, at 
Turkey’s request, the co-operation committee had been enlarged to 
include all members of the conference and been given power to bring in 
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representatives of other countries which might wish to join later. In its 
daily task it would be assisted by a smaller executive committee. 
Further, at the request of Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Italy, it had been given power to make changes in the structure of the 
organization, and finally, it had been decided that the 4 technical com- 
mittees should study man-power and problems of construction. 

The committee would request information as to the assets and needs 
of Germany from the C.-in-Cs, and members of the Control Council, 
and “any indication regarding the development of German production 
shall conform to the decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
the Control authorities.” 

The whole organization would maintain close relations with U.N.O. 
and its specialized agencies and with existing inter-governmental 
economic bodies in order to avoid any overlapping and to make the best 
possible use of the work done by those organizations. In the final draft, 
the period of 4 years first mentioned as the basis of the report was 
omitted, as the Dutch delegation considered it might be impossible to 
look so far ahead, as in some countries national plans might not have 
been developed so far. 

Sweden, supported by Norway and Denmark, emphasized the 
principle that nothing done by the organization should lead in any way 
to interference in national economic plans, and M. Bidault gave 
emphatic assurances in that regard. 

After the report had been approved a general discussion began. 
Denmark outlined what she could do: with greater imports of feeding 
stuffs she could increase her exporting of bacon and butter, and, pro- 
bably, fish. 

July 14.—The working committee accepted its chairman’s list of 
members for the various committees. The executive committee was 
composed of Britain, France, Italy, The Netherlands, and Norway. 

July 15.—The plenary conference adopted all the recommendations 
made regarding the work of the committees. M. Spaak, speaking on 
behalf of the 3 Low Countries, said they would be represented on all 
committees by mixed delegations. The 16 nations had, he said, a double 
task: to evolve a short term plan for help, and a long-term plan, i.e. to 
develop co-operation among themselves to make sure that the results of 
help would be durable. They must put into gear machinery for develop- 
ing the whole volume of international exchanges. 

The Turkish delegate, speaking for Greece also, said they would 
work together in the technical committees, “in order to present both 
the individual and the collective interests of Turkey and Greece’. 

After closing speeches by Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault, the conference 
ended. 

July 16.—The central co-ordinating committee held its first meeting, 
and considered a draft plan for the questionnaire to be sent to all 16 
countries, submitted by M. Alphand. He said that the report to be sent 
to the U.S.A. should give the answer to 3 questions: 1. What had each 
country done, or proposed to do, to surmount the difficulties caused by 
the war by its own efforts, 2. What help had each one given, or could 
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give, to others. 3. What was the minimum assistance they needed from 
outside Europe to complete their reconstruction. On the subject of 


self-help the draft laid it down that all essential resources of oversea j 
territories of member States should be included in the balance sheet, rep 
and there should also be an examination of means of developing the [cor 
production and marketing of such goods. gue 
M. Alphand suggested that the questionnaire be divided under § heads J me 
1. What economic difficulties were directly due to the war. 2. What had tat 
each country done towards its own reconstruction. 3. What had each of 
country contributed to the reconstruction of others. 4. What were the 7 
national plans for reconstruction during the next 4 years. 5. Each coun- shi 
try to be asked to furnish particulars of the balance of its main resources ant 
and needs. 6. Details of each country’s needs in equipment goods: agi 
could it export any such equipment? 7. How would the national balance ; 
of payments work out during the next 4 years—or 2, if it was impossible to for 
see so far ahead. 8. Beyond the primary products, what else could each 
country contribute (e.g. in man-power or credits) to help others. me 
July 17.—The British delegate, in a statement to the committee said all 
he thought 4 points should be covered by their work: 1. An indication Al 
should be given of the scale of the deficit in vital commodities — those for 
scarce now and those likely to be so in the future. 2. They should show 
the steps the countries could take to increase their own production. 3. ter 
The outside requirements necessary before that increase could be bu 
assured. 4. The best way to get a comprehensive picture of long and ur 
short term needs was to make an estimate of the deficit in the European | 
balance of payments. It should be scaled over a period long enough to Bi 
show that outside aid in the early years and the increased European pro- su 
duction resulting from it would enable Europe to achieve a viable Wi 
economy at the end of the period. it 
The Dutch delegate said that when talking in terms of increased Ci 
European production they should include Germany. M. Alphand said p 
France would look with alarm on any increase of German production, ce 
outside of coal and food, beyond the limits imposed by the Allies. me 
July 19.—The committee of co-operation (also called the central es 
co-ordinating committee) ratified the draft programme for future work, la 
after modifying the French proposals for a questionnaire to make them Ww 
more flexible. The information the various committees would need to 
draw up a final balance sheet were listed under 12 headings, including: of 
war losses of each country; national plans for food, power, iron and A 


steel, and transport; estimates of deficits and surpluses in raw materials; 
and information about balances of payments and about the productive or 
capacity of each country. re 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


fuly 8.—M. Gromyko stated that all the Greek evidence in the 
report of the Balkans Commission was untrustworthy, and that the 
conclusion that Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania had supported the 
guerrilla movement in Greece was unfounded. He submitted recom- 
mendations asking for the withdrawal of foreign troops and represen- 
tatives from Greece, and for a commission to supervise the distribution 
of economic aid to Greece “‘only in the interests of the Greek people’. 

4uly 10.—The Council dealt with Austria’s application for member- 
ship of U.N.O. and referred it to the membership committee. Australia 
and Russia objected that the peace treaty with Austria had not yet been 
agreed on, but did not propose that the matter be shelved. 

july 11.—Egypt’s case against Great Britain transmitted to U.N.O. 
for submission to the Council. (see Egypt.) 

July 14.—The Council received a telegram from the Greek Govern- 
ment describing an attack from Albania on the town of Konitza and 
alleging that units of an international brigade were concentrated on 
Albanian territory and that Greek Communists were in that country 
forming a rebel government. 

july 15.—The U.S. delegate suggested that in view of the increasing 
tension on the frontiers of Greece the Council should postpone other 
business until it had decided what to do on this matter of ‘real 
urgency”’. 

July 17.—The Polish delegate supported the Yugoslav, Albanian, and 
Bulgarian objection to the establishment of a standing commission to 
supervise mediation efforts on the ground that, taken in conjunction 
with the Balkan Commission’s declaration of the guilt of these countries, 
it could only be construed as a punitive measure. The conclusions of the 
Commission were, he said, “rather the result of preconceived ideas and 
political purposes than the result of investigation’. The Yugoslav 
delegate, in a long speech, asked that the Council should examine the 
Commission’s report very closely. The president of the Council 
suggested that as the Council’s business was urgent, a French trans- 
lation of the Yugoslav delegate’s speech might be dispensed with. This 
was opposed by the speaker, who was supported by M. Gromyko. 

At the request of the British delegate, it was decided that the hearing 
of the Egyptian claim against Britain should not be held before 
August 5. 

July 18.—M. Gromyko, explaining further why the U.S. resolution 
on the Balkans situation was unacceptable to the U.S.S.R. said that the 
resolution was in effect consequential upon conclusions drawn by the 
majority of the Balkans Commission against the weight of the evidence. 
As he interpreted the resolution, future incidents on the Greek frontier 
would be referred to this commission and dealt with by it as breaches 
of the peace involving enforcement under Chapter 7 of the Charter. 
The general debate on the Greek situation was then concluded. 

The Council was informed that the team from the Balkans sub- 
commission of inquiry in Salonika who were investigating the alleged 
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presence of an international brigade with the Greek rebel forces had 
reported that they had “‘little first hand evidence” of an invasion of 
Greece by such a brigade. 


UNITED NATIONS MEETINGS 


Tue Economic COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

July 7.—The British delegate, explaining why his Government did 
not advocate making use of the Commission in responding to the 
Marshall offer, said the Commission (of which Russia was a member) 
would not be able to act unanimously, but it was hoped that all the 
Governments conferring in Paris would keep in touch with it and the 
appropriate agencies of U.N.O. M. Philip, supporting this, said France 
had done everything she could to secure the unanimous response of a 
united Europe to the U.S. offer. 

M. Zorin, for the U.S.S.R., read a long statement attacking the whole 
motives of Britain and France in what they had done in the conference 
in Paris. They had prepared their plan before consulting the Soviet, 
and Mr. Bevin had discussed it with Mr. Clayton; they failed to give 
the Soviet any information of their intentions and of what the U.S. 
plan really envisaged; they had other designs than the announced one 
of furthering the economic reconstruction of Europe—in fact, they 
aimed at using the plan to set up an organisation standing above and 
outside U.N.O. and designed to control the internal economic life of 
the countries of Europe; they planned to use that organisation to further 
particular British and French interests; and they tried to get the case of 
Germany dealt with in the Paris programme when it was clearly a 
question within the competence of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
only. 

July 10.—-The Commission dealt with the German exchange rate 
and trade relations. The Belgian delegate appealed for a revision of 
policy—the need for a fixed rate and for the simplification of the 
formalities hindering the expansion of trade—and was supported by 
Holland and Czechoslovakia. He pointed out that this was not from 
any particular regard for German economy, but because it was vital to 
their own. The British delegate said it was the policy of the occupying 
Powers to put an end to difficulties as soon as possible, and the French 
delegate said a plan of financial reform had been drafted by the Inter- 
allied Control Council, but to put it into effect was a very delicate 
operation. The Soviet delegate complained that certain Powers were 
trying to split Germany and to federalize it, and thus violated the 
Potsdam agreement by preventing unification. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SociaAL COUNCIL 
July 15.—It was learned that the Secretary General had prepared a 
report for the Council disclosing the unsatisfactory position in regard to 
the implementation by members of post-U.N.R.R.A. relief—there 
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was only about 65 per cent of the funds required—and asking them to 
consider the difficulties of various European countries in financing 
food imports as set out in the report by the F.A.O. of June 19. 

july 19.—The Economic and Social Council opened its 5th session 
at Lake Success. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


july 7.—At the meeting in Geneva of the International Labour 
Organisation the Director-General announced that Yugoslavia had 
terminated her membership. (see Yugoslavia.) 

July 9.—The International Cereals Conference opened in Paris, to 
concert measures for closing the gap between cereal resources and needs 
in 1948. Delegates of 40 nations attended. The secretary-general 
stated that estimates to date showed that for 1947-48 there would be a 
deficit of some 18 million tons between cereal import requirements and 
exports. The deficit in food cereals alone might be 12 million tons. 

July 8.—The International Labour Conference adopted 5 conven- 
tions dealing with social policy generally, the right of association, 
labour inspection, protection against forced labour, and the application 
of already approved international labour standards to non-metropolitan 
territories. 

July 11.—The I.L. Conference ended, after adopting unanimously 
resolutions laying down the basic principles of freedom of association 
and the right to organise and bargain collectively; also asking the govern- 
ing body to examine the question of establishing international machinery 
to safeguard that freedom. The resolutions were sent to the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The International Cereals Conference was told by Mr. Strachey that 
it had shown two things: that the countries depending upon imports for 
some of their cereals supply must do their best to make full use of their 
indigenous resources; and that Britain’s system of rationing and 
collection stood out as an example of efficiency in that respect. 

The preparatory commission of the International Trade Conference 
sent invitations to the world trade conference in Havana to Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, 
Switzerland, Transjordan, and the Yemen, as well as to the United 
Nations States. 

The Far Eastern Commission, meeting in Washington, reached agree- 
ment on its basic policy for the political and economic control of Japan 
and sent the text to Gen. MacArthur for him to carry it out. 

July 12.—The Cereals Conference closed, after adopting 15 resolu- 
tions in the form of recommendations to Governments, e.g., that they 
should exercise closer control over the supply of grain for feeding cattle; 
that the International Emergency Food Council, in assessing alloca- 
tions, should consider whether a country applying for imports was 
allowing part of its production of cereals to be used for feeding cattle, 
and other measures to discourage and restrict such use of cereals. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N. Population Commission Conference, Lake Success. 
U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

F.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 

Conference between representatives of the British West 
Indian Colonies to discuss closer association, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica. 
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U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 
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